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WRATH AND RUTH 


HE Great War has been fought. The dead, brave and poltroon, 
innocent and criminal, lie in their graves. The maimed, the 
broken, and the bereaved, with such resignation as they can com- 
mand, live on, facing the gray decline of unillumined years. And 
the great mass of mankind, beholding the fullness of their human 
deed, are brought face to face with their own reflection, judged of 
themselves. 

What philosopher, in the fall of 1918, can write of human nature 
and achievement as he would have written in the spring of 1914? 
What prophet can now prophesy as he would then have prophesied ? 
Or what nation, of all earth’s nations, can now cling to the purposes 
and politics which it pursued in that day, briefly past in time, but in 
thought remote and buried? The world has changed since 1914; 
the Titanism in human nature which we who call ourselves the 
civilized had deemed to lie deeper than Orcus has made the lands to 
tremble and has lighted cities with lurid flame; fanes are shattered 
and the old images are overthrown. 

Looked at from the vantage of four years’ experience the ideals 
of 1914 seem shot through with the bizarre, the puerile, the pre- 
sumptuous. Then we believed, with all our ostensible souls, in 
human self-sufficiency; we believed in hard reason and practical 
realities, in the panacean powers of science and in the substantial 
good of properties acquired; we believed, gaily, inflatedly, in our 
superiority over all that was humanly past and in our ability to 
insure progress through the future; most of all, we believed in the 
importance of looking out for ‘‘Number One’’—whether Number 
One were a man or a nation—and we trusted unblushingly in the 
white man’s capacity to calculate and get the Good. Even our 
altruism—and surely it was the most amazing of our egoisms—was 
unabashed: the world was populous with reformers who called 
themselves servants, and proposed to be tyrants, with no other 
credential than the approbation of their own bland consciences. 
The whole attitude was taken as of course, and regarded as common 
sense, and lived in as finality; and man’s prime virtue was held to 
be that he was self-made. 
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Then this self-made man produced his man-made war. There is 
a satisfaction of the kind we call grim to be derived from the clear 
fact that war is man-made; we shoulder the responsibility for the 
majority of our afflictions upon impersonal nature, but this we must 
accept; and accepting it, see in it plain truths of our own nature. 
Bitter as it is, the war is none the less a needed medicine; we had 
lived in a world of self-illusion, and worse, of ignoble self-illusion ; 
the war has shattered this, pricked our bubble of conceit, and has 
shown us, not Man as he is, which God alone can know, but the 
civilized twentieth century man of Europe and America, blown with 
pride, as both worse and better than he had dreamed. 

Aye, better as well as worse. All-seeing heaven alone knows 
what arrogance, avarice, lust, cruelty, diabolism, what storms of 
spite and flames of murderous hate, man has been shown capable of 
in this war. But there are other pictures, beautiful even in the 
midst of terror: heroism, devotion, righteous wrath, gentleness, 
martyrdom, like pure transfigurations of dross souls, which, even 
more than the first, give the lie to the idols we had erected. 

Among philosophers the rashest of these idolatries was surely 
that of human reason: we plumed ourselves upon our rationalities, 
our science; we styled our time an Age of Reason, an Enlighten- 
ment; we paraded our sense of reality and proclaimed the sufficiency 
of the intellect in the guidance of human affairs. And reason, de- 
liberate and calculating, precipitated this war; and reason, cool and 
hard-headed, searred its history with atrocity; and reason—in what 
name but in that of reality ?—pandered to every baseness of material 
appetite. In such sense is reason our guide! 

But again, we philosophers, with what little disguise we pro- 
claimed the biological primacy, in human nature, of the passion for 
self-indulgence. We called it utilitarian happiness; we chattered 
about fitness and self-preservation; but we meant to say that the 
sole key to human conduct is selfish hedonism. And now the spec- 
tacle of the war has shown us whole peoples swayed by untaught pity 
to the surrender of their comfort, and thousands and repeated thou- 
sands of earth’s common men making a glad sacrifice of their lives 
for the good of other men and for the salvation,of their ideals of 
right. Far from a first and fundamental, self-seeking is rather a 
weak and pacificist human sentiment: the springs of great action 
move elsewhere. 

Here, too, philosophers have been self-deceived; and in a third 
place by their notion that justice and right are an insight common to 
all normal mankind, a contribution of our common sense. For the 
war could never have been fought had not each human group in its 
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turn been founded in the conviction that its cause was the just 
cause; wherefore we have had before us the profound and sobering 
spectacle of men in a passion of righteousness slaying one another 
and giving themselves up to die, each that his idol should not fall. 
Other motives, some ignoble, some instinctive, have played their 
part in the movement of the war; but who can doubt that they pale 
into irrelevanecy beside the dominance of these—the reason, the 
pity, and the sense of right—which so resistlessly give the lie to all 
that we have adjudged of human nature? And again, who can 
doubt, in his philosophic moods, that in this great and terrible 
conflict of man with man, wrath and ruth are revealed as seated 
traits of that nature, traits which, even when noblest, show how 
sadly our affairs are out of gear with the world? 

The philosophy of our past—amused of its own drolleries, enam- 
oured of its own sagacities, convinced of its own sweet reasonable- 
ness—is to-day fordone, blighted and withered under the blazing 
apocalypse of war. Its problems are no longer problems, nor its 
solutions ways of grace. It is true that its language is still spoken 
by the many amorg us, men with clogged ears and eyes of clay. 
Even over the ruin ministers of consolation come talking of the 
eventual human ‘‘good’’ which will make of the war a blessing and 
will justify all its expenditures, all its ,blood and torments. 
‘‘Justify’’? But to whom? Are not the slain slain, and ean their 
blood be silenced? Have not the tortured suffered, and are their 
pains no heritage of ours? Is the past non-existent? For whom, 
then, is the justification? to whom the good? The man of affairs 
does well, perhaps, to forget upon what foundations he builds; but 
philosophy moves not save by reflection and in its essence is timeless. 

And again they come to us, the comforters, with the high word 
Democracy : it is for democracy, for the race, for humanity, that all 
is endured. But do we know, in our heart of hearts, that the 
democracy is worth it? If reason is no guide, if our masters are 
our passions, is it indeed so great a thing to make passion every- 
where free? ... Yet again, religion is to be, not re-born, but re- 
made: a new religion of humanity is to redeem the war’s losses. 
But who, among men acquainted with thought, can dream that a 
creed made to order can win belief? ... Nay, what is the truth? 
Is not pugnacity human, and as deeply human as charity? Three 
score years of peace we may have, for the war has been fearful and 
exhausting ; but we can not make over human nature in a day, and 
pugnacity, the brute willingness to fight, is an instinct of human 
nature. Indeed, it may be, philosophically and truly speaking, as 
precious an instinct as any that we possess, for who among men, 
up to this hour, can give philosophical warrant, to me or any other 
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Manichean, that this our universe is itself pacifist, and that there 
is within it no deep and eternal and bloody warfare of good and 
evil? 

To err is human.... Aye, aye; but how profound, how in- 
scrutably substantial is this illusion in our human composition? 
What kind of a universe created me, that it must deceive me? Is it, 
too, wandering and uncertain or is it curst at the core with duplicity ? 
Are we altogether in error about right and wrong, good and evil, 
true and false? and helplessly in error? Is there no hold which 
our reason or feeling or moral sense can secure? Is there no cosmic 
sanity, no place where men can stand square with their world? 

Questions such as these are the old questions of philosophy. 
But the old answers have played out into shallows, and now we must 
take them up again, from their source, which is the perennial source 
of human experience and which to-day is ruddied with new-shed 
blood. It is a weary toil, and one oft-repeated in the long course 
of human thinking; but it is ours. At the outset, we may be clear 
on one point at least: the ornate edifice which we have named 
Science, and the high ritual which we have called Rationalism, are 
tokens of a wanton and degraded cult, only to be cleansed save as 
they be converted to a purer and humaner understanding of the 
Good. Aforetime it was said, Tantum religio potwt suadere 
malorum; to-day, with the dread fruits of war outspread before us, 
we must repeat, Tantum ratio, tantum scientia—to such ills doth 
reason also persuade! ... But at least we recognize the ills; out 
of the past we have this one conviction to build upon. 

What is the Good? That is still our problem; in philosophy it 
is the sole final problem. La science des choses extériewres ne me 
consolera pas de l’ignorance de la morale, au temps d’affliction; 
mais la science des maurs me consolera toujours de l’ignorance des 
sciences extérieures. So spoke Pascal, doubting at the beginning of 
our period what the succeeding centuries have wholly justified him 
in doubting; for this at least we know of man, passionate pilgrim 
that he is, his truth is an inward and driving truth, not a scaffolding 
of external things. Nay, Pascal, in his fragment De l’esprit géo- 
métrique, makes it our very punishment and corruption that the 
reason is enslaved to the passion, and ‘‘it is to punish this disorder 
by an order conformed to it,’’ he says, ‘‘that God casts his light into 
the mind only after having conquered the rebellion of the will by a 
sweetness wholly celestial, which charms it and leads it.’’ 

Your twentieth century philosopher of science is perhaps little 
inclined to harken to the recluse of Port Royal, savant and mathe- 
matician though he was; yet by some such search as Pascal’s, for a 
new grace and a new illumination of the intelligence, must the quest 
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of the Good be carried forward. All our powers—reason, feeling, 
moral sense—are selective in their operation; all alike, they pursue 
and they abandon pursuit, and their ends are determined by some 
nature more profoundly ours than we are willing to own. Yet it is 
just this profoundly human nature, which must also in its degree be 
the cosmic nature, that we must fathom, if we are to make for 
philosophy in dividing the good from the evil in all that tempts us. 
Herein is shown our task, herein the destiny of thought. 

To be sure the task is beset with an apparent futility. Often 
as the quest has been essayed in the past, even so often has it ended 
in deception ; not that naught has been gained, but assuredly naught 
in which we could rest, no quiescence, no end: the nature of man, 
which alone can show us the nature of the world and alone can be 
the measure of the Good, is still dark and unfathomed; how, then, 
can we hope to do better than our fathers in philosophy? Nay; we 
can not. But we shall do, perchance not as well as they, but still 
our part, if we but make the attempt in what new light our new 
experience has given us. For, indeed, history itself is the portrayal 
of truth, and the search for values is their essence; we must cease 
asking for values that are but eulogies of the past; we must find 
them in life itself, in time, not in eternity. Once more to quote the 
wise Pascal: ‘‘Naught satisfies us save the combat; not victory 
itself ;’’ and a more ancient and metaphysical framing of the same 
truth strikes off the very form of nature, man’s and the world’s, 
TO yap épyov Tédos, 7 Sevépyera Td Epyov. To which, again, Pascal adds 
the codicil: ‘‘Craindre la mort hors du péril, et non dans le péril; 
car a faut étre homme.’’ 

At the last, so we all know, to earth-born men the death must 
come, to individuals and to nations and to the race. This fact also 
philosophers must contemplate and measure. And if we say now 
that the Good is in our human quest of it, how can we pronounce, 
foreseeing our doom, aught save its ultimate defeat and destruction? 
Are not Goodness and Beauty, after all, but a flare in time, to be 
snuffed out in eternity? Who shall be the conqueror, save the last 
great Darkness? ... There is no vanity so great as is prophecy; 
wherefore I would give such token as I may, using the language of 
probability, and in the form of a myth... . 

Through many millennia will have passed the circle of human 
affairs and through many millennia earth and sea and air will have 
surrendered to human wills their secretest powers; industry will 
have branded the continents with man’s geometry ; the arts will have 
starred them with monumental splendors; in the domain of thought 
science will have organized its numbers into a very simulacrum of 
the perfect cosmos; and in polities all felicities will have been lived 
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through. But yet other millennia will pass, and the last man will die 
as certainly as the first man has died. But not without heritors. 
No doubt, long ere this, man’s mammalian companions will have 
succumbed; but the birds will still survive. Light of weight and 
swift of wing, able to forage in every clime and to find food in 
every cranny, the birds are less slaves to gravity than is aught other 
earth-dweller: they can laugh at man’s clumsy aviations, for their 
domain of the air is not by grace of earth’s mineral, but in defiance 
of it. And the birds are artists and builders and songsters, devotees 
and exemplars of beauty. Wherefore, long after man’s tall monu- 
ments have crumbled, and centuries after the bones of the last 
human race have bleached and weathered, the birds will live on— 
Earth’s final race—and over the tombs of men departed their songs 
will answer the music of the spheres, as the Sun dies away into the 
eosmic twilight. Surely it was the anticipation of such a finality 
which inspired the Wikeno tale'to which mine is but the supplement ; 
for these Indians say that the immortals would have endowed men 
with everlasting life, but a little bird wished death into the world: 
““Where shall I nest me in your warm graves,”’ it cried, ‘‘if ye men 
live on forever!’’ So it was decreed that men must die, and the 
immortals returned to heaven, whence they looked down and beheld 
men mourning their dead ; whereupon mortal souls were transformed 
into drops of the blood of life, blown broadeast by the winds unto 
a new birth. 

Those only smile at myths who are unacquainted with human 
history and with the motives which lie deepest in human conduct, 
and forget that that conduct is the end and its motives the final 
motives. In our own day and hour we are brought fearfully and 
inwardly into the presence of two such motives, wrath and ruth, 
which have transfigured, for a new cycle, the visage of our nature. 
Let them be but righteous wrath and penitential ruth, for our 
penitences are our supreme credos, and our condemnations are our 
fullest measures of this two-fold world. Then may the requiem of 
the birds be as a last great orison in our behalf, pleading the cause 
of man, not for what he has done, but for the dust that is in him 
and the breath which is his life, which are of the Cosmos, which are 
of God. ... 


Lacrymosa die illa 

Qua resurgat ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus: 

Huic ergo parce, Deus! 


HartuEy B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF 


D® SCHILLER’S article on Truth and Survival-Value* illus- 
trates a characteristic of philosophy found throughout its 
history, the characteristic, namely, of emphasis upon minor differ- 
ences of view while important points of agreement are left un- 
noticed. The history of philosophy consists so largely of arguments 
and contradictions that philosophers easily acquire the habit of 
looking for disagreement rather than for agreement. My own point 
of view in philosophy is fundamentally much like Dr. Schiller’s. I 
have been influenced in the development of my own ways of think- 
ing by none more than by James, and by Dr. Schiller himself; and, 
though there may be unquestioned differences, as, for example, be- 
tween Dr. Schiller’s subjectivism and my own behavioristie views, 
still the habit of regarding all human questions from the biological 
point of view constitutes an important initial point of agreement. 
In Dr. Schiller’s criticism? of what I have called the ‘‘ pragmatic 
fallacy,’’* I feel that much of the difficulty and disagreement is 
largely verbal. Indeed, our essential agreement on an allied subject 
is shown in the last part of Dr. Schiller’s article, where he has ap- 
plied biological categories in considering the question of pessimism 
in a manner precisely parallel to my own treatment of this question 
in an article* that was in press when Dr. Schiller’s article appeared. 
In the present paper I wish to discuss further the question of the 
biological foundations of human belief. My procedure will, in the 
main, be in exact agreement with Dr. Schiller’s and with James’s 
approach to the question of belief. The question of the relation of 
truth to survival-value, however, will eventually arise. As Dr. 
Schiller says,° ‘‘The matter cries out for further investigation.’’ In 
considering the matter I shall attempt to make clear the real point 
of difference between my own view as already stated and that of 
pragmatism of the Jamesian type, a type now represented by Dr. 
Schiller. 
I 


Darwinism has been one of the most fruitful sources of prag- 
matism. After Darwin had convinced the world that man in his 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XV. (1918), pp. 505-15. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Two Common Fallacies in the Logic of Religion, this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV. 
(1917), pp. 653-60. See also On Religious Values: a Rejoinder, this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XV. (1918), pp. 488-99. 

4 The Biological Value of Religious Belief, American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. XXIX. (1918), pp. 383-92. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 514, 15. 
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physical aspect is part and parcel of the animal kingdom, James 
extended Darwinian principles to the human mind, showing how 
mental processes can be understood, so far as their origin and their 
present operation are concerned, only when placed against an evo- 
lutionary background in which natural selection of useful variations 
has been a vera causa in the mind’s development. Present-day be- 
haviorism is one of the consistent conclusions of the biological trend 
in psychology which was given so strong an impetus by the publica- 
tion of James’s Principles of Psychology and other psychological 
treatises. It has been a short step from James’s The Child as a 
Behaving Organism, for example, to Professor Watson’s Behavior. 

Many of James’s later philosophical views consist fundamentally 
of an extension of Darwinian principles from psychology to the 
larger problems of philosophy; and Dr. Schiller’s Axioms as Postu- 
lates,’ and some of his other writings, show as vividly as anything 
in the literature of pragmatism the biological point of view in rela- 
tion to philosophical questions. But whereas Dr. Schiller represents 
a development of pragmatism in a direction that warrants Professor 
Perry’s criticism of it as a case of ‘‘vicious subjectivism,’’® behavior- 
ism may be shown to be a more logical development of James’s 
views. So long as the mental life is regarded as somehow subjective 
in the literal sense of the term, a completely biological treatment of 
the mind is impossible. When, on the other hand, consciousness and 
behavior are identified, as in Professor Holt’s view® for example, so 
that to be conscious means to respond specifically to an object as 
the result of external stimulation, while the content of consciousness 
becomes the external object responded to, it becomes easy to be 
thorough-going in a biological account of mental life. The conscious- 
ness of man, no less than that of the ameeba, may be treated object- 
ively, in terms of stimulus and response. Mental variations that 
have proved useful in the struggle for existence, and that have been 
preserved through the operation of natural selection, are simply, in 
their physical context,?® useful modes of behavior. 

For behaviorism, beliefs are not subjective entities, but objective 
processes. A belief is an organic response. The physical presuppo- 
sition of belief is a system of reflex ares so integrated that some 
given assertion or proposition may be responded to positively. A 

6 This is contained in the volume, Talks to Teachers, Ch. ITI. 

7 Published as Ch. II. of Personal Idealism, edited by H. Sturt. 

8 Cf. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 216-217. 

9Cf. E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish, especially the supplement, Response 
and Cognition ; also The Concept of Consciousness. 


10 See James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, Chs, I. and II., for an unsur- 
passed discussion of the distinction between the mental and the physical. 
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belief is an acceptance or an affirmation of a proposition, and may 
be either an actual response, or, in the absence of the proper stimu- 
lus, a mere organic set or disposition. Thinking, likewise, which is 
one of the means by which beliefs are arrived at, is not an ethereal 
process occurring in a vacuum, but is a process consisting of re- 
sponses of the animal type. Professor Watson has discussed the 
thinking process in terms of implicit behavior in which incipient 
responses of the tongue and vocal organs play a prominent part.” 
Professor Thorndike has given a more extended account than Pro- 
fessor Watson’s of the higher thought processes in terms of be- 
havior.‘ Professor Dewey has analyzed the complete act of 
thought**® into responses which he calls, not ‘‘automatic routine hab- 
its,’’ but ‘‘habits or reflective consideration.’’* Thinking, accord- 
ing to Professor Dewey’s analysis, consists of locating and defining 
a recognized difficulty, suggesting a possible solution, finding the 
implications of the suggested solution, and testing this possible solu- 
tion, or hypothesis, through observation of the facts. These opera- 
tions are all habitual responses no different in kind from the sim- 
pler animal responses. They are perfectly definite and objective, 
and may be treated wholly in behavioristic terms. 

Belief, as I have said, consists either of an actual response or of 
an organic set. Belief is a positive set or response, as, for example, 
the belief in the Copernican theory, which manifests itself in an 
acceptance of the proposition asserting the theory in question. Dis- 
belief is a negative response, a rejection. Doubt is an unstable re- 
action, not definitely positive or negative. A proposition, on the 
other hand, is not a response. It is, first of all, a group of words, 
which, as words, are marks on paper or sounds in the air. Words 
have meaning, however, which can ultimately be stated, perhaps, 
only in terms of universals. However this may be, a proposition, 
in the first place, is not psychological subject matter; and secondly, 
it is of propositions that truth and falsity are properly predicable. 
We are justified by common usage, nevertheless, in speaking of true 
and false beliefs. A true belief is really a positive reaction to a 
true proposition. A false belief is primarily a positive reaction to 
a false proposition, though a negative response to a true proposition 
would be the equivalent of a false belief. 

11 J, B. Watson, Behavior, pp. 18, 19, 324-28. 

12E, L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. I1.; The Psychology of 
Learning, Ch. IV., especially pp. 46, 47. 

13 John Dewey, How We Think, Ch. VI. 


14Cf. John Dewey, Public Education on Trial, New Republic, December 29, 
1917, p. 246. 
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So far as questions of positivity and negativity in the behavior- 
istic sense, and truth and falsity in the logical sense, are concerned, 
‘“belief’’? and ‘‘judgment’’ are practically interchangeable. Belief 
is a more sustained response, or a more permanent organic set, than 
judgment, but for most purposes we may use the terms interchange- 
ably without serious error. 


II 


After these preliminary statements, showing the point of view 
from which I wish to look upon the question of belief, I am able to 
pass directly to a consideration of the biological grounds of some of 
the actual beliefs that have been held in the course of history, and 
that are held at the present time. I have in mind especially beliefs 
of a more or less philosophical and religious nature, for such beliefs 
have been biologically conditioned in numerous important and in- 
teresting ways. 

The student of such a problem will do well to keep his own philo- 
sophic beliefs in the background as much as possible. An impartial 
observation of just what actual beliefs have been held is what is 
desired, not a criticism of these beliefs because of their possible 
falsity. Plato’s definition of the philosopher as ‘‘the spectator of 
all time and all existence,’’ the observer who is himself detached 
from the processes he is observing, is applicable in part to the be- 
haviorist, whether he is studying animal behavior, the simpler human 
mental processes, or the more complex intellectual processes of man. 

The scientific attitude is one of impartial observation of facts, 
whether the facts are agreeable or not to the observer; and the 
behaviorist attempts, first of all, to make the study of the mind sci- 
entific. The scientist, through the development of a rigid experi- 
mental method, seeks to rule out ‘‘subjective’’ preferences and to 
be guided by the facts as the sole test of truth. As Mr. Russell has 
well expressed it, ‘‘The scientific attitude of mind involves a sweep- 
ing away of all other desires in the interests of the desire to know— 
it involves suppression of hopes and fears, loves and hates, and the 
whole subjective emotional life.’’?* 

Very few persons, however, ever develop the scientific attitude 
in its full purity. People in general are unconsciously influenced 
in their decisions and beliefs by their likes and dislikes, by their 
‘‘subjective emotional life.’’ James has given classic expression to 

15 The term ‘‘subjective’’ has a legitimate use and meaning for the be- 
haviorist. The behaviorist should enclose the word in quotation marks, however, 
to indicate that he is using it in the behavioristic sense, as referring to one 


phase of the objective mental processes. 
16 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 44. 
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this truth in his Will to Believe. He has asserted*’ that man’s pas- 
sional nature decides for him doubtful questions that bear intimately 
on his life. He has maintained that, even*though naturalism were 
the true theory of things, ‘‘theism, whatever its objective warrant, 
would . . . be seen to have a subjective anchorage in its congruity 
with our natures ... ; and, however it may fare with its truth, 
to derive from this subjective adequacy the strongest possible guar- 
anty of its permanence.’ ‘‘Materialism and agnosticism,’’ he has 
said, ‘‘even were they true, could never gain universal and popular 
acceptance.’’*® Not only popular beliefs, moreover, but also the 
views of philosophers, are in many instances determined by the 
‘will to believe.’’ The impersonal mathematical and laboratory 
methods of science can not easily be applied to the solution of the 
issue. between idealism and naturalism, for example; and undoubt- 
edly his inherited or acquired emotional attitude towards life has 
been the deciding factor in the trend of thought of many a philoso- 
pher. That the judgment of the average man, untrained in the nice- 
ties of scientific method, is influenced by desires and aversions, is so 
obvious that it needs only to be stated to be admitted; while James 
has maintained of philosophers that temperament really determines 
the acceptance or rejection of philosophic systems. Bradley has 
said similarly that the efforts of philosophers have been exerted for 
the purpose of finding reasons to justify what is believed in- 
stinctively. 

The biological foundations of belief may be exhibited in two 
ways. In the first place, it may be shown in what manner some of 
the human instincts, which are the basis of man’s emotions and de- 
sires, actually determine his beliefs. Since the instincts exist as one 
outcome of the biological struggle for life, so far as beliefs rest upon 
instincts they rest upon biological foundations. In the second place, 
attention may be called to the direct survival-value that beliefs pos- 
sess through their ‘‘subjective’’ effects upon the physical economy 
of life. . 

‘ How the instincts influence belief may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the instincts that form the ‘‘subjective’’ support of religious 
belief. The biological basis of religious belief is similar to that of 
a wide variety of other beliefs. I shall draw principally upon Mr. 
MecDougall’s admirable study of the human instinects2° Mr. Me- 
Dougall’s classification of the instincts is somewhat artificial and 

17 The Will to Believe, p. 11. 

18 Ibid., p. 116. 


19 Ibid., p. 126. 
20 William McDougall, Social Psychology. 
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arbitrary. Man’s nature resists any such precise analysis as he has 
made. His general attitude towards human behavior, however, is 
above criticism; and we can fall into no very serious error if we 
accept, for practical purposes, his list of instincts and emotions. 

Mr. McDougall expresses accurately the attitude that we should 
take in examining the biological grounds of belief, when he says: 
‘*Mankind is only a little bit reasonable and to a great extent very 
unintelligently moved in quite unreasonable ways.’’? ‘‘The truth 
is‘that men are moved by a variety of impulses whose nature has 
been determined through long ages of the evolutionary process with- 
out reference to the life of men in civilized societies.’’** 

It is impossible to maintain successfully that there is a religious 
instinct. Nevertheless, man’s religious beliefs rest, as a general 
rule, upon several instincts as their necessary support. Mr. Me- 
Dougall analyzes the emotional components of the religious life’ 
into three complex emotions, admiration, awe, and reverence. These 
complex emotions, in turn, he analyzes into simple emotions, each 
of which is associated with one of the primary instincts. Thus he 
says that admiration consists of wonder and negative self-feeling, 
awe consists of admiration and fear, and reverence consists of awe 
together with the tender emotion. The simple emotions, then, which 
in combination are at the basis of the religious life, are: wonder, 
negative self-feeling, fear, and the tender emotion. Each of these 
simple emotions coexists with one of the following primary instincts, 
in the order given: curiosity, self-abasement, flight, and the par- 
ental instinet.2* Even thougk we should not accept all the details 
of Mr. McDougall’s rather too neat and well-ordered classification 
of the instinets and emotions, still we ean not doubt the connection 
between emotions and instincts, and we can not doubt that these 
four instincts, and probably others, form an indispensable basis for 
religious belief. The possession of these instincts and emotions does 
not in itself constitute a man’s religion. A man is not religious un- 
less he also has a belief as to the reality of some more or less super- 
natural object or objects about which these instincts are united into 
a religious complex. But, without such instincts as driving forces 
in human life, religious belief would not exist among men. 

Mr. MeDougall’s discussion of the instinctive basis of religion 
might well be supplemented by a greater emphasis than he places 
upon the instinct (or sentiment) of love in the economy of the re- 

21 Ibid., p. 11. 

22 Ibid., p. 10. 

23 Tbid., Ch. xiii. 

24 Cf, Ibid., Ch. iii. 
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ligious life. Freudian psychology explains religion as a sublima- 
tion of the sex instinct. Human love, when denied its normal human 
satisfaction, or else passing beyond such satisfaction, seeks and finds 
compensation in a religious world of the imagination (believed real, 
of course), a world the existence of which depends solely upon the 
creative power of human love. Perhaps the Freudian view seems 
erude and ultra-prosaic, but Freud has simply expressed in plain 
words what poets and philosophers have long recognized. Plato has 
described the truly religious love of eternal goodness and beauty as 
a growth out of ordinary human love.** Emerson has expressed a 
similar thought in reverse form in saying, ‘‘Love ... is the deifi- 
cation of persons.’’*® And Browning, most emphatically of all poets, 
makes human love and religion closely akin. It is a common ob- 
servation that people often become religious under either one of the 
two following conditions. Those whose earthly love has been 
thwarted may turn to the religious life for its transcendent com- 
pensations. The classic case is that of the woman who withdraws 
from the world into a nunnery because of a disappointment in love. 
On the other hand, many who were not previously religious become 
so upon ‘‘ falling in love.’’ Then, as Emerson says, ‘‘Nature grows 
conscious,’’ and the attitude of the lover towards the universe at 
large becomes truly religious. Even definite religious beliefs may 
now be adopted wholly as a result of love, which, in its origin and 
evolution, has been of such profound biological significance. 

The instinctive basis of religious belief is simply illustrative of 
the biological basis of many of man’s more spontaneous opinions and 
beliefs—the ones least subject to exact scientific verification or refu- 
tation. The conditions of man’s age-long precivilized and even pre- 
human life, during which the primitive instincts arose and devel- 
oped, probably as chance variations or mutations preserved by nat- 
ural selection, or perhaps as racial habits becoming hereditary, ac- 
count for the existence and permanence of many present-day beliefs. 

The further fact of the direct survival-value of certain beliefs, 
which renders them permanent in human life, whatever may be the 
source from which they arise, whether it is instinctive or purely a 
matter of chance, has already been pointed out in other connections. 
Dr. Schiller’s study of Axioms as Postulates*’ is a striking illustra- 
tion of a biological explanation of the rise and survival of principles 
that have come to seem self-evident and without need of historical 
origin. James has spoken of the categories of our common-sense 

25 See The Symposium. 

26 Essay, Love. 

27 Loe. cit. 
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ways of thinking as the discoveries of ‘‘prehistoric geniuses whose 
names the night of antiquity has covered up,’’ and he has given a 
biological explanation of the survival of these categories. Dr. 
Schiller has recently pointed out that the acceptance of this life as 
real and not a dream, the rejection of solipsism, and the denial of 
pessimism, all rest upon biological foundations.”® In a similar man- 
ner I have discussed what I have called the (1) hygienic, (2) moral, 
(3) industrial, (4) scientific, (5) artistic, (6) social, and (7) legal 
values of primitive religious beliefs, and the (1) hygienic and (2) 
moral values of religious beliefs in the higher religions.*® These 
values have all been of a fundamentally biological type. 


III 


Though, in the matter of explaining the genesis and the present 
basis of significant beliefs, especially religious beliefs, I am in pre- 
cise agreement with the biological treatment accorded to the prob- 
lem by such pragmatists as James and Dr. Schiller, there arise, nev- 
ertheless, differences of view that appear so striking as to have 
eaused Dr. Schiller to single me out*® as representing in my own 
errors two fallacies ‘‘to which all logic has habitually been ad- 
dicted.’’* Both of these fallacies attributed to me, called the Fal- 
lacy of Ex Post Facto Wisdom and the Fallacy of Confounding the 
Persons, have to do with the question of the relation between truth 
and value, especially survival-value. What I have called the ‘‘prag- 
matic fallacy’’** is involved in the argument. In my original defi- 
nition of this fallacy I insisted that truth was a logical matter un- 
related to the question of value, and that the pragmatic fallacy 
consisted of taking value, especially survival-value, as a test of the 
truth of beliefs. Dr. Schiller, on the other hand, like James in the 
later developments of his pragmatic views, asserts that, even though 
truth and survival-value are not identical, ‘‘it might become neces- 
sary to equate [them] in principle.’’** 

The whole question, in the last analysis, reduces largely, if not 
wholly, to a question of verbal usage—a question as to the applica- 
tion of the word ‘‘truth.’’ I accept without reserve Dr. Schiller’s 
account of the biological grounds of belief. I would agree that ‘‘it 
is even possible that ultimately and indirectly all [beliefs, though 

28 Truth and Survival-Value, loc. cit. 

29 The Biological Value of Religious Belief, loc. cit. 

30 This JOURNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 508-10. 

31 Ibid., p. 508. See also p. 509, where the second fallacy named by Dr. 
Schiller is spoken of as ‘‘very common in the traditional logic.’’ 


82 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 653-60; Vol. XV., pp. 488-99. 
83 Loc, cit., p. 514. 
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not all ‘truth-values’] are affected by the survival-value test.’’** 
But I would assert that one goes contrary to established usage of the 
term ‘‘truth’’ if one asserts that the truth of beliefs is tested by 
their survival-value. In regard to the biological impossibility of 
pessimism as a permanent creed, I have expressed views,* independ- 
ently of Dr. Schiller’s recent account of this matter, as I have al- 
ready remarked, that agree precisely with Dr. Schiller’s account. 
That is, I have maintained that it is biologically impossible that 
pessimistic beliefs should survive in the race, since, for biological 
reasons, a pessimistic race would soon perish from the earth. But, 
so far as pessimism is conditioned by some disillusioning naturalistic 
type of philosophy, scientists and philosophers might agree that 
such a philosophy is true even though its acceptance were psycho- 
logically and biologically impossible for any very considerable num- 
ber of people. Common sense and science assert that ‘‘truth is so,’’ 
whether or not it is known by any human mind. On the other hand, 
pragmatism of Dr. Schiller’s type asserts that truth is personal and 
subject to psychological and biological conditions. I would myself 
try to mediate between these two contrary positions. I would say 
that common sense and science are correct so far as the meaning 
of the term ‘‘truth’’ is concerned, for, indeed, common sense and 
scientific usage together determine the meaning of any term. I 
would also say that pragmatism is correct so far as its account of 
the genesis and growth of beliefs in a fundamentally biological con- 
text is concerned. But even beliefs that are universally grounded 
in biological needs of human nature need not thereby be true. They 
are believed true, of course, for to hold a belief implies believing 
that the first belief is true; but beliefs which were universally held 
might fail to satisfy the scientific test of truth if sufficiently accu- 
rate methods of scientific verification were devised. 

It was recognized by Aristotle that convention establishes the 
meaning and denotation of words, but philosophers, more than any 
other class of men, have persistently erred in insisting that a given 
word means this or that, without asking the simple, concrete ques- 
tion of just what, in actual human usage, the word does mean. We 
may illustrate the part that human usage plays in establishing the 
denotation and the meaning of words by referring to the original 
fixing of names to objects in the growth of language, speaking, for 
the sake of concreteness, in terms of an incident recorded in Hebrew 
mythology. When Adam confronted an animal kingdom of un- 
named species, the cat became a cat when he called it a cat, and in 


34 Schiller, loc. cit., p. 514. 
35 American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXIX., pp. 383-92. 
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like manner the dog became a dog. ‘‘Whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.’’ Adam did not create 
the animals, but he did create their names, together with the rela- 
tions of reference that were involved. Adam did not judge that 
this animal was a eat, that, a dog, for there was no chance of his 
being in error. The names of the animals were a function, not of 
Adam’s judgments, but of his acts of postulations. That is, Adam 
created the symbols (the names of the animals) and arbitrarily 
determined what the symbols should denote. I have spoken figura- 
tively; but for Adam substitute the whole human community, for 
the animal kingdom substitute the entire world of objects, and the 
situation is not altered except in the extent of application of the 
principles involved. 

The question of the meaning of ‘‘truth’’ becomes first of all the 
empirical task of asking just what, in popular and in scientific usage, 
the word is used to refer to. I submit that, in popular or common- 
sense usage, ‘‘truth’’ is thought to mean simply what is ‘‘so;’’ and 
in scientific usage, it is taken as predicable of theories, hypotheses, 
propositions, and assertions that conform, in a definitely recognized 
scientific manner, to the facts of the situations in question. Further- 
more, in both popular and scientific usage, the truth is taken to be 
entirely independent of what anyone may like to believe, or of what 
anyone may be led to believe for ‘‘subjective’’ reasons. In other 
words, truth is depersonalized in popular and in scientific usage; 
truth is a logical matter and not a psychological matter. 

That the unsophisticated mind thinks of truth in such imper- 
sonal and immutable terms is illustrated by the first popular re- 
sponse to the pragmatic theory of truth when interpreted as offer- 
ing an excuse for lying.*®° Though pragmatism asserted that the 
valuable in thought and belief is the true, still the popular mind, 
more upright, perhaps, than the mind of the pragmatist after it had 
become all sicklied o’er with the pale cast of Protagorean sophis- 
tries, refused to give up its respect for genuine truth. An austere 
respect for truth as something independent of all personal relations 
to it, is well expressed by the poet when he stoically asserts, 


‘*Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so.’’ 


The scientific ideal of depersonalized truth is well expressed in 
the passage quoted above from Mr. Russell. Scientists endeavor to 
establish laws and theories which the objective facts, and the facts 
alone, will substantiate. Sciences succeed so far as they become 


26 Cf. Schiller, loc. cit., p. 510. 
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mathematical and experimental. Personal relations of the experi- 
menter to the processes which he is studying are not allowed to 
prejudice conclusions or to decide issues if it is possible to avoid 
such vicious influences. 

One of the chief differences between the pragmatic usage of 
‘‘truth’’ and the scientific usage of the term is presented in the ex- 
ample, cited by James, of the Ptolemaic versus the Copernican 
theory in astronomy. Pragmatism claims that truth is personal, and 
fundamentally an attribute or predicate of beliefs as psychological 
processes. What is believed to be true, and proves serviceable for 
definite reasons, is declared by the pragmatist to be true. Therefore 
the pragmatist asserts that the Ptolemaic theory was actually true 
so long as it was believed true, since the belief proved serviceable 
in various ways. On the other hand, those not pragmatists would 
say that the Ptolemaic theory never was true, since it never accu- 
rately represented the facts of the case, as has since been proved. 
Scientists would assert, further, only that the Copernican theory is 
probably true. It seems to represent the facts accurately. But, they 
will say, whether it is really true or not depends, not upon the mere 
serviceability of the belief, but upon its conformity to the facts. 
Perhaps, scientists would admit, no theory can ever be shown abso- 
lutely to be true, since the establishing of its truth is a human and 
therefore an imperfect process. Scientists will insist, however, that 
the truth of a theory, if it could be known absolutely, would be 
found to depend entirely upon its impersonal relations to objective 
facts. 

Though the later developments of James’s pragmatism largely 
obliterated the distinction between truth and value, especially sur- 
vival-value, James had the scientific theory of truth still in mind 
when he wrote, in one of his earlier works,** ‘‘Theism, whatever its 
cbjective warrant, would thus be seen to have a subjective anchorage 
in its congruity with our nature as thinkers; and, however it may 
fare with its truth, to derive from this subjective adequacy the 
strongest possible guaranty of its permanence.’’ Thus, according 
to James, though naturalism might be the true philosophy, in the 
sense of being the one that describes the facts of the universe cor- 
rectly, idealistic and theistic beliefs would probably persist perma- 
nently in the minds of men because man’s emotional needs deter- 
mine so largely what he believes. The pragmatist would here as- 
sert that theism is true because the belief persists and ‘‘works;’’ 
but those with a non-pragmatie theory of truth would still maintain 
that, in the universe of discourse in question, naturalism would be 


37 The Will to Believe, p. 116. Italics not in the original. 
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true, even though theistic beliefs persisted and were valuable, bio- 
logically and otherwise. 

In his controversy with Professor Perry, not so very long ago,** 
Dr. Schiller described the pragmatic theory of the meaning of truth 
by means of a concrete illustration. Speaking of the World War, 
Dr. Schiller said: ‘‘What would happen if the victors prevailed so 
utterly as to establish their version of the truth? Would not the 
divergent accounts be voted down as false? According to Professor 
Perry some of these deserve to be called truer, but is it not amaz- 
ing that he should regard the situation as not in the least derogating 
from ‘the theoretic truth’ of the beliefs that are rejected.’ 

On the contrary, it seems to most of us, I think I may safely say, 
that it would be more amazing if military victories should always 
be on the side of the truth. ‘‘Divergent accounts would be voted 
down as false,’’ because they would be voted down by the victors, 
but is the cause that lacks military support necessarily false? Ger- 
many might conceivably have prevailed over the Allies, but would 
even Dr. Schiller ever have accepted as true the views for which 
Germany has stood? We are easily led to think that right and 
truth have always been on the winning side throughout mili- 
tary history, but one reason for thinking so may be the fact that 
those groups which have been victors by force of arms have been 
the survivors and consequently the final judges of the right and 
truth of the issues involved. The biological struggle for existence 
is the most fundamental factor in determining what social, political, 
and religious beliefs shall survive and be held as true, but it does 
not give assurance of the truth of these beliefs. 

So long as one maintains the distinction which I have made be- 
tween beliefs and disbeliefs as properly to be regarded as positive 
and negative responses to propositions, the propositions being non- 
psychological, and true or false according to their relations to facts 
external to them, there can be no possibility of committing the prag- 
matic fallacy. By courtesy, as I have said, we may speak of true 
and false beliefs and judgments, for usage justifies this; but funda- 
mentally truth is a logical matter in which only propositions, the- 
ories, hypotheses, etc., are involved, while the finding of these propo- 
sitions, or the attempt to find them, and to verify them, is wholly a 
psychological matter, of which truth and falsity may not properly 
be predicated. This distinction between logical and non-logical mat- 
ters, between propositions and beliefs, allows for a clear-cut distine- 

38 Cf. Mind, N. 8., Vol. XXIII. (1914), pp. 386-95; Vol. XXIV. (1915), 


pp. 240-49; pp. 516-24. 
39 Mind, N. S., Vol. XXIV., p. 522. 
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tion between the value of beliefs ‘‘subjectively’’ considered, and 
the truth of propositions objectively considered; and it conforms 
both to popular and to scientific usage of the word ‘‘truth.’’ 

Furthermore, so far as this distinction is made, the two falla- 
cies which Dr. Schiller ascribes to me are seen to be inapplicable to 
my statements. The Fallacy of Ex Post Facto Wisdom, relating to 
‘‘wisdom after the event,’’ as, for example, in the case of the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican theories, is clearly no fallacy in the rea- 
soning of one who separates the earlier belief in the Ptolemaic theory 
from the non-psychological aspects of the theory, and who separates 
the present belief in the Copernican theory from its logical aspects, 
and simply contends that the Ptolemaic theory was false, even 
though believed, just as the Copernican theory might now be false, 
even though believed. I have simply asserted that some false be- 
liefs have had valuable ‘‘subjective’’ effects, in the case, for exam- 
ple, of religious beliefs in the course of human evolution; and in 
asserting this I have committed no Fallacy of Ex Post Facto Wisdom. 

The Fallacy of Confounding the Persons, again, can be asserted 
only of those who predicate truth and falsity of psychological proc- 
esses. Both popular and scientific usage, to which I have tried to 
conform so far as the meaning of the term ‘‘truth’’ is concerned, 
depersonalize truth; and usage of the terms as well as the facts of 
the situation allow one to assert of belief that a false belief, that is, 
an acceptance of a false proposition, may have value in case the 
believer is unaware of his error, because of the ‘‘subjective’’ effect 
of the belief upon the believer. For example, the belief in God 
might contribute to a man’s happiness and morality, even though 
there were no God. 

Finally, the pragmatic fallacy is still a genuine fallacy, commit- 
ted by those who maintain that the emotional effect of a belief upon 
an individual, or the biological effect of a belief upon a race, is a 
criterion of the truth of the proposition believed. 

I agree with the pragmatic description of the biological grounds 
of belief, but I contend that beliefs need not always be true in order 
to be valuable. As Mr. Rashdall has so well expressed it, ‘‘Error and 
delusion may be valuable elements in evolution ;—to a certain ex- 
tent . . . they have actually been so.’’*° To say, on the other hand, 
that beliefs, because valuable, can not be errors or delusions, but 
must be true, is to commit the pragmatic fallacy. 


WESLEY RAYMOND WELLS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


40 Hastings Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, pp. 209, 10. 
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TESHLATIWA AT ZUNI 


O* a recent visit to Zuni I noticed that my interpreter, a man of 

twenty-three or four, frequently sat with his right arm across 
his body, the hand under his coat. In this posture, his attention now 
and again would wander, and his look was uncertain if not troubled. 
“Do you know about teshlatiwa?’’ he began one day a surprising con- 
fidence. ‘‘No, what is it?’’ ‘‘It is secaredness, it is being scared. 
You feel it in your heart, and you feel as if ants were crawling 
under your skin.’’ 

David went on to tell how teshlatiwa came from looking on the 
dead. The Zuni cemetery is literally God’s acre and to secure a new 
grave old bones must be disturbed. The sight of such mortuary 
' remains might give teshlatiwa to the grave diggers. The sight of the 
corpse they were to bury might also give teshlatiwa. As a prophy- 
lactic, bits of the personal possessions of the deceased would be 
burned and the smoke inhaled by the four men who had served as 
pall bearers and as grave diggers—an instance of the practise of 
inoculative magic not uncommon at Zuii.? 

‘‘Americans’’ do not have teshlatiwa because the graves they dig 
are fresh. David wondered why he himself had teshlatiwa. He had 
never dug a grave. To besure when he was at school at Albuquerque, 
several years before, a schoolmate had died and he had seen the 
corpse. That must have been the origin of his teshlatiwa. He could 
think of nothing else. 

Very recently, David said, his teshlatiwa had been increased. He 
was sitting that night with some other boys when suddenly one of 
them, a stranger to him, had an epileptic fit, and ‘‘then he was dead.”’ 
(Unconsciousness is thus described at Zuni.) After a while, ‘‘he 
was alive.’’ ‘‘Now I will get more teshlatiwa,’’ David had said to 
the other boys. 

The other boys had been frightened, too, when they had seen the 
epileptic for the first time in a fit, but teshlatiwa did not result. 
David had a brother who had had teshlatiwa. ‘‘They [medicine-men 
of one of the curing orders no doubt] cut him in different places 
with glass and let out the bad blood, then he was well again.’’ 

Knowing that David was shortly to take part in one of the cere- 
monial dances, physically exacting dances, and thinking he might 

1 Parsons, Elsie Clews, ‘‘Zufi Inoculative Magic,’’ Science, N. S., XLIV. 


(1916), 470. In the circumstance under discussion a lock of the hair of the 
deceased was said to be burned. 
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have some heart ailment,? I urged a visit to the ‘‘American”’ doctor. 
It was quite evident that the visit would not be paid. Nor did David 
seem to consider a native cure. Seeing him sitting with his hand 
pressed to his heart, a friend had said to him, ‘‘ Have you teshlatiwa? 
You are too young. Only the old have it.’’ To the old it brings 
pain. ‘‘And when I get old I will have pain too,’’ commented David. 

Teshlatiwa, as a phenomenon of depression, is of interest to the 
psychologist. As a state of mind expressed in a funerary practise 
it has interest, too, for the ethnologist. For the student of Southwest 
culture in particular who recalls that the culturally-related neigh- 
bors of the Pueblo Indians, the Navaho, desert the camp in which a 
death occurs, the teshlatiwa of the Zuni has peculiar interest. As I 
once heard Professor Kroeber query, did the town dwellers come 
to suppress their fear of the dead in realization of the advantages 
of a settled life, or having less fear of the dead than their migratory 
neighbors did they more readily take to house-building? Or, shall 
we say, the charm of the sedentary appealing, was fear of the dead, 
not suppressed, but forced to take other expression,® expression such 
as I have endeavored to describe through the experience of one indi- 
vidual and expression in funerary practises, in the practise cited as 
well as in other less obviously explicable practises ?* 

We might even stray into Freudian speculations and suggest that 
the Pueblo Indian cult of the dead as bringers of rain and good crops 
was due, in part, from the psychological point of view, not only to 
the desire for food but to the desire to overcome fear of the dead, 
an effort, so to speak, to rationalize desire, a suppression mechanism, 
myth and ritual being not only a wish fulfilment but a justification 
against fear. Curiously enough, from the cultural or historical point 
of view, the katsena-kachina-koko cult, in its elaborate development 
at least, appears to be a comparatively latter day cult and more or less 
synchronous with the increase in permanency of village sites shown 
by the Pueblo Indians in the last few centuries. 


Etsig CLEws Parsons. 
New York CIty. 


2 Subsequently it became clear that teshlatiwa or teshlati ’iwolpa (seared 
goes under, inside) is to be more or less identified with the several bafiling ail- 
ments we call rheumatism. 

3 However, fear of the dead in very simple form is also felt. A witch may 
plant a prayer-stick for a deceased member of a hated family and ask the de- 
ceased to draw to himself a given member of the family. Only a careless mother 
would leave her infant alone lest a family ghost come and hold it. As a result 
of such ghostly attention within four days the child would be dead. 

4Cf. Parsons, Elsie Clews, ‘‘A Few Zufiii Death Beliefs and Practises.’’ 
American Anthropologist, XVIII. (1916), 245-256. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce. H. Witpon Carr. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 1917. 


Prior to 1914 I should have read this book with pleasure though 
with vigorous dissent. Since we have seen the fruits of certain Ger- 
man philosophies, a new sense of responsibility has made itself felt. 
With an almost comic surprise, philosophers have come to realize 
that their utterances are not mere intellectual babblings and may 
be fraught with dire consequences. A philosophy carries with 
it an attitude toward life, an attitude that must be taken seriously, 
for its consequences may be serious. The philosophy of Croce seems 
to me to bear a grave menace. If fundamental facts would justify 
no other interpretation, we should have to put up with it. But even 
where the facts can not be questioned, they can be thrown into a dif- 
ferent perspective, used differently with a far healthier result. 

There are other undesirable philosophies besides those of war and 
power. There is a philosophic way, subtle, slow, but sure of under- 
mining character and intellectual integrity. Obscurantism, intui- 
tionism, and the cult of feeling are the friends of spiritual anarchy ; 
perhaps a worse foe than the will to power. These things I find in 
Croce. Mr. Irving Babbitt ought to understand this reaction, for 
his New Laocoon senses so keenly the danger to art in such philos- 
ophizing. I only wish he had seen more clearly the danger to civili- 
zation that is fostered by the art theories he condemns. He has his 
gaze fixed on a symptom of a modern ailment, but neglects the dis- 
ease in correcting the symptom. In a healthy society such art as he 
condemns could not flourish and a philosophy like Croce’s could 
not flourish. 

If we are to have a world that is a suitable place for human 
beings to live in, there are four mental traits we must cultivate: 
elarity in thinking, intelligent direction of instinct, creative endeavor 
subject to experimental confirmation, and moral zeal to which hedon- 
ism is irrelevant. Croce, explicitly or implicitly, offends at each 
point. Let me illustrate. 

‘*Philosophy studies reality in its concreteness; physical science 
studies reality in its abstractness’’ (p. 24). Philosophy and science 
‘*stand to one another in the wholly unique relation that for philos- 
ophy, reality or mind is concrete, the whole; for science, reality or 
nature is abstract, a partial aspect. Philosophy is therefore the 
Science of Sciences’’ (p. 28). It is true that philosophy and science 
deal with the same world. I should say that prediction and control 
are made possible by science and directed in application by philos- 
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ophy. But if the concreteness of philosophy is contrasted with 
the abstractness of science, as being knowledge of the whole as over 
against knowledge of the partial, the concreteness of the philosopher 
is a petty thing. I suspect it would be safe to challenge any phil- 
osopher to utter a word, or word combination, denoting any charac- 
teristic of this concreteness. If philosophers really confined them- 
selves to discussing the world as a whole, philosophic literature would 
be much reduced in quantity. I can not recall one who has ever 
done so among the many who have expressed this intention. The 
last sentence quoted is a riot of obscurantism. To paraphrase: The 
study of the concrete whole (philosophy) is the study of the ab- 
stract (science) of abstractions (sciences). In spite of Mr. Carr’s © 
elaborations, I do not believe such thinking can ever attain the virtue 
of clarity. 

We still have our intuitions. ‘‘The intuition is the undiffer- 
entiated unity of the perception of the real and of the simple image 
of the possible. In intuition we do not oppose ourselves as empirical 
beings to the external reality, but objectify without addition our 
impressions such as they are’’ (Esthetica, p. 6); (p. 62) ‘‘Intuition 
is . . . mental creation. Intuitions are the matter of concepts. ... 
If knowing is not making or remaking what the mind itself has pro- 
duced, are we not turning to dualism, to the thing confronting the 
thinker, with all the absurdities dualism involves?’’ (pp. 80-81). 
Intuition is the fundamental mental fact, more fundamental than 
intelligence. We find this again and again. If it were true that 
dualism were the only alternative to this theory of knowledge, I am 
not sure but that it would not be more healthy minded. I know that a 
horse has four legs, but to describe the process involved as making 
or remaking something my mind has itself produced is a task fit only 
for the class-room lecturer marking time. I am afraid of intuition. 
The term is always changing its meaning, even with as able a 
thinker as Croce. It always gives excuse for taking refuge in in- 
stinet and relaxing the effort to be intelligent. 

Intuition is here called creation, but ‘‘the individual mind... 
carries along with it, in its esthetical and logical inventiveness, a 
past which is itself determined in the present and which is also itself 
eternally determining the present. The reality, therefore, which 
confronts the individual mind is history, and with history the indi- 
vidual mind is identical’’ (p. 18). In so far as this means that the 
human mind is a product of evolution and that it bears in itself the 
marks of the experience through which the individual and the race 
have passed, it is true enough, but to continue that ‘‘the reality, there- 
fore, which confronts the human mind is history, and with history 
the human mind is identical’’ is pernicious obscurantism and false. 
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The reality which confronts us is present fact, which of course has 
a history, and almost more, an anticipated future. If history is 
merely a name for process, or for a Bergsonian élan vitale, we have 
here an hypostatized abstraction, substituted for the actual processes 
of evolution. Nor can the mind be identified with history, even 
in this sense, any more than can a frog with the pool in which 
he swam as a tadpole. There is no hint here of the specific creative 
processes by which man may advance his mastery over life. The 
emphasis on history makes implicitly denied what is explicitly 
claimed, human creativeness. 

This philosophy is laid out on the dichotomy of knowing and 
doing. These in turn are subdivided. Knowing gives us intuition, 
individual, the immediate expression of the image, and the concept 
in which the image is universalized; doing gives us action as of im- 
mediate utility to the individual, economic, and action as universal, 
ethical. Pleasure is the positive expression of economic activity, 
pain its negation. ‘‘As, then, it is the positive economic activity on 
which ethical activity depends, for only the positive is(!), and as 
the positive expression of ethical activity is duty, there can never be 
an opposition between pleasure and duty; the two terms must coin- 
cide. ‘When we speak of a good action accompanied by pain our 
words are a contradiction, or, rather, we are using a mode of ex- 
pression which can not be meant literally. A good action, in so far 
as it is good, always brings satisfaction and pleasure. If it be ac- 
companied by pain it can only be that the good action is not yet 
wholly good, either because, besides the moral action, which itself is 
pleasing, there is a new practical problem yet unsolved and there- 
fore painful’ (Practica, p. 248).’’ I am frankly tired of efforts to 
make some sort of synthesis between the good and the pleasant. 
Many a woman has sent her husband or sons to the war because she 
felt the moral need of victory. She may be proud of them, approve 
their sacrifice or her own. Such an act is intensely moral, but it is 
accompanied by at least as much pain as pleasure. I know the sit- 
uation can be juggled into the language of hedonism in terms of 
satisfaction and ‘‘unsolved practical problems,’’ but I think in so 
doing it is thrown out of true perspective. My point is that to con- 
sider the question of pleasure-pain in such situations is to bring in 
psychological by-products that are dangerously confusing. The real 
aim of morality is a better integrated individual and social life. If 
the psychologist can assert that this will result in happier living, 
well and good, but the thing for the individual to keep before him 
in moral striving is factual change in character, for the individual, 
and in human relations, for society; that is, factual consequences 


1Cf. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics. 
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with respect to integration. If pleasure is to be added, it is more 
likely to appear in a future generation than in the present moral in- 
dividual. As a matter of observation, I am convinced that to take 
hedonism seriously as a philosophy, does not produce even the 
morality that a hedonist can approve. 

To be just to Croce, let me add that he often exhibits the manly 
heart which, according to Freitag, insures a satisfactory denouement 
to the drama. There is a good ring in the following: ‘‘A knowledge 
which did not serve life would be superfluous and, like every super- 
fluity, scrapped. . . . Knowledge serves life and life serves knowl- 
edge. The contemplative life, if it is not to become idle stupidity, 
must complete itself in the active, and the active life, if it is not to 
become irrational and sterile tumult, must complete itself in the con- 
templative. Reality in particularizing these attitudes has fashioned 
men of thought and men of action, or rather men in whom thought, 
and men in whom action, predominates. Neither is superior to the 
other for they are cooperators one with another (Practica, p. 207)’’ 
(pp. 109-110). 

I have, of necessity, exhibited only fragments of this philosophy 
and can not take it amiss if any one applies to my comments Croce’s 
own fine passage on life: ‘‘Life is composed of a fixed web, woven of 
ever varying actions, vast, small, and infinitesimal. No thought is 
skilful enough to carve that web in pieces, and reject some as less 
beautiful in order that in the chosen pieces alone, cut out and dis- 
connected, it, may contemplate the web, for it will no longer exist 
(Practica, p. 336)’’ (p. 118). I am not sure of the truth of the 
passage, but if true, it indicates the very reason I can not reconcile 
myself to Croce’s philosophy, in spite of his moments of fine feeling 
set forth so admirably by Mr. Carr. As a whole, like his romantic 
expressionism in art, his philosophy seems to me an emotional de- 
bauch that must sap our clearness of vision, soften our firmness of 
purpose, and undermine our constructive energy. It encourages 
the undisciplined mind that prefers revolution to evolution. Hence 
its menace. To-day we need, not the ‘‘concreteness’’ of totalities, 
but the ‘‘abstractness’’ of analysis. Our flights must start from the 
solid earth, not swoop down from the clouds. Philosophy that does 
not rise in this humble way can only appeal when we are less serious 
minded. Fortunately there is much philosophy among us not in 


these straits. Harotp CHAPMAN BROWN. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Christian Belief in God. Grora WosperMIN. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1918. Pp. xvii+175. 
It is a pleasure to read a critical defense of Christianity which 
maintains throughout so high a level of tolerance and courtesy to 
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science and philosopy as does this little book by Dr. Wobbermin. 
The translation by Dr. Robinson has very evidently been carefully 
done, being, I judge, very exact and yet in excellent English. The 
Yale Press should come in for its share of commendation. 

The argument of the book falls into five parts to which chapters 
are devoted. Chapter one summarizes the chief tendencies of pres- 
ent-day philosophy. Nietzsche comes in for his share of criticism, 
a point made much of in the advertisement. Those who have read 
Salter’s Nietzsche the Thinker will be in a position to estimate the 
adequacy of this criticism. It is not unfair, and yet scarcely just. 
There are many good summaries of characteristic standpoints in 
comparatively recent German philosophy, but—and this is a very 
striking fact~-William James is the only non-German mentioned. 
One is inclined to ask oneself whether this mention is due to the 
fact that Dr. Wobbermin is the translator of Varieties of Religious 
Experience. 

The second chapter concerns itself with epistemology in its rela- 
tion to the belief in God. Neo-Kantianism comes to the front im- 
mediately. Haeckel is rather smugly set aside as unlearned in 
epistemology. It results that the world of nature is in some sense 
phenomenal; just what degree of reality is given it I can not quite 
make out. 

The third chapter deals with cosmology. An attempt is made to 
rehabilitate the cosmological proof for the existence of God. The ar- 
gument is, not for a First Cause in the traditional sense, but for a 
prime orderer of the physical universe. An objective mathematical 
logic prevails in the world, and this order can not be accounted for by 
the random movements of atoms. Is this not the sort of argument pre- 
sented by all anti-naturalists? But a multitude of assumptions is 
hidden in that term random. The conclusion Dr. Wobbermin draws 
is precise: ‘‘Strict atheism is philosophically meaningless and un- 
tenable. To-day the great majority of philosophers admit this.’’ 

The fourth chapter is in many ways the best, as it is the most 
detailed in its treatment of science. It is an effort to prove that 
the empirical teleology evident in the organic realm can not be 
accounted for adequately by Darwinism. Naturally he ealls to his 
asistance the opinions of Driesch and Reinke. In details his treat- 
ment is perfectly fair, and yet there is present the belief that 
science isn’t quite able to give all the factors of evolution. <A divine 
teleology must be called in to supplement the forces discovered by 
science. The following quotation gives his approach quite fairly: 
‘‘The Christian belief in God alone comprehends the riddle pro- 
pounded by the theory of evolution—it does not solve, but it com- 
prehends this riddle. For it is most especially under the conception 
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of evolution that the world of living things seems like a work of 
art, in comparison with which even the most elaborate human works 
of art are but very imperfect imitation.’’ Like Balfour, he builds 
his theism upon the inadequacy of the strict mechanical view. But 
are there no other alternatives? Is there not creative synthesis of 
a natural sort resulting in new properties and modes of function- 
ing? It seems to me that Dr. Wobbermin is just a little too blind 
to the new drifts in science and pilosophy. But I doubt whether 
the protagonist of a fixed outlook could be any broader than he 
has been. 

The last chapter is devoted to the interpretation of the above 
results in the light of Christian psychology. God is now conceived 
as a personal, ethical Being. Of interest is his effort to harmonize 
transcendence and immanence. It is rather vague to me and seems 
to boil down to this: God’s will dominates the world and yet his 
personality is above the fret and worry of transient things. The 
rest of the chapter shows the influence of James. 

The book is to be classed with Otto’s Naturalism and Religion, 
whose influence it distinctly shows. Both are proper challenges to 
the philosophical naturalist. R. W. SELLARs. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November-December, 1918. 
L’émotion musicale (pp. 353-369) : H. Braunis. — Reviews the fac- 
tors that, determine musical emotion, with especial emphasis on the 
importance of the tactile and organo-muscular sensations for the 
passional effects of music. Etudes sur la signification et la place 
de la Physique dans la philosophie de Platon (suite et fin: pp. 370- 
415): Lion Rosprn.—The physical mechanism of Plato is not, like 
that of the Atomists, one that pretends to be self-sufficient and to 
afford a total explanation of that to which it applies. Platonic 
idealism is not static, but dynamic; there exists a superior intellig- 
ible mechanism, which is the movement of thought itself considered 
as absolute. Numbers and mathematical ideas are the intermediaries 
between the intelligible and the sensible mechanism. ‘‘The mechan- 
ism of Plato can be comprehended only by a dynamism, which is a 
dynamism of form.’’ La lot de l’oubli (pp. 416-434) : M. Fougqautr. 
The dependence of forgetting on time is expressed by a hyperbola, 
although the rate of forgetting is generally masked by a secondary 
fixating action of a rumination, mostly unconscious and involuntary. 
Réflexions sur la Thermodynamique a propos d’un livre récent (pp. 
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434-478) : Louis Rovetrr. — An exposition of the principles of M. L. 
Selme’s book, Principe de Carnot contre formule empirique de 
Clausius; essai sur la Thermodynamique. According to the writer, 
if the author’s views are confirmed, they will modify our notions of 
the degradation of energy, by showing that the principle of Carnot 
is indistinctly applicable to all forms of energy. Notes et documents. 
La répresentation libre et l’identité personnelle: J. Péris. Revue 
Critique. H. Wildon Carr, The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce. 
The Problem of Art and History: G. L. Duprat. J. Ségond, La 
guerre mondiale et la vie spirituelle: Lucten Arrtéat. Revue des 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
March 17, 1919, Dr. G. E. Moore, president, in the chair. Mr. A. E. 
Heath read a paper on ‘‘The Scope of the Scientific Method,’’ in 
which he said that though the scientist makes a conscious effort to 
avoid anthropocentric bias in his treatment of any field, this does not 
mean that he is confined to non-human fields. Ethical neutrality of 
method does not imply limitation to an ethically neutral subject-mat- 
ter. Consequently it is held that the scientific method can be applied 
to any domain of experience. This thesis is supported by: (1) The 
claim that what is attempted is always the complete description, by 
both qualitative and quantitative formule, of an unanalyzed field of 
‘primary fact.’’ This is accomplished by the setting up of appro- 
priate conceptual constructions by the two processes of abstraction 
and of generalization by analogy ; the method being sterilized by con- 
stant reference back to primary fact. (2) It is then shown in detail 
that such synthetic ordering of a primary field is both possible and 
helpful in biology, political theory, history, and esthetics—though in 
the more concrete fields only qualitative treatment is as yet possible. 
(3) Finally it is contended that the business of philosophy is the 
analysis of the primary data accepted uncritically in each field. Its 
method is thus a ‘‘reverse scientific method.’’ The one is ready to 
increase hypothetical entities for the purposes of economical descrip- 
tion, according to Mach’s principle; the other limits entities to those 
left after radical analysis, according to Oeckham’s principle of parsi- 
mony. And the two principles are not contradictory but comple- 
mentary. 
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